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little doubt that the adoption of socialism by almost any modern 
nation would " increase the well-being and happiness of its members 
very decidedly on the whole of the present generation and possibly 
for some generations to come ". The opponents of socialism, think- 
ing of the good of the whole, " must seek their justification " by 
looking to the ultimate future welfare of the nation (page 237). 
" The existence of two traditionally opposed political parties ensures 
that every important step shall be fully discussed " (page 260) . 
" Even in America, there seems to be already a not very remote possi- 
bility of the supersession of parliamentary government by a dictator- 
ship—a process which has actually occurred in many of the municipal 
governments of America" (page 262). 

If this is group psychology pragmatically revealed, one cannot 
marvel that the historian and the political philosopher have hesitated 
to devote " some additional years of preparatory study " to this 
field. Indeed, even if all that McDougall writes were true, one 
would be tempted to inquire: " What difference does it make?" 

Howard Lee McBain. 

The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma. By Henry 
Adams. With an Introduction by Brooks Adams. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1920. — xiii, 317 pp. 

Very many readers of The Education of Henry Adams began to 
think of dropping off at chapter xxv, where he writes of "The 
Dynamo and the Virgin ", and most of them actually dropped off at, 
if not before, chapter xxxi, " The Grammar of Science ". To some 
who thus lost the last half-dozen chapters of the work, it was be- 
cause the author seemed to be joking at unduly protracted length; 
others considered him serious but could not discover what he was 
driving at. The present volume clears up the situation by revealing 
that Adams was perfectly serious and by presenting in a straight- 
forward manner the philosophy of history which in the Education 
was whimsically mixed up with irrelevant autobiographical matter. 

Three essays of Henry Adams are included in the book: "The 
Tendency of History", "A Letter to American Teachers of His- 
tory ", and " The Rule of Phase applied to History ". The thesis 
that he derives from his speculation is in substance that mankind has 
not shown in its history any general and certain tendency to progress 
or to unity — that the movement of human affairs has been in the 
past and will be in the future irregular, complex, wholly beyond 
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determination by the will of man, but responding to cosmic forces 
that proceed from and return to chaos. Adams's particular interest 
is to show what little ground there is in history or physical science 
for the cheery, comfortable doctrines of progressive evolution that 
had great vogue two generations ago. Instead of the gradual but 
sure approach to the perfection of human society, he can anticipate 
only a series of spasmodic hitches forward and backward, ending in 
a catastrophic dissolution of society, man, earth and perhaps all crea- 
tion in the phase of it that is conscious to us. 

The main support for this conclusion Adams finds in the pro- 
nouncements of eminent modern scientists that the ultimate force or 
energy on which the present functioning of the physical world de- 
pends is steadily being dissipated, so that the end of the world as 
man knows it is mathematically certain. Adams proves or assumes 
that thought, or the vital energy distinctive of man, is subject to the 
same laws as the force that accounts for physical phenomena. Hence 
he concludes that thought also is steadily deteriorating — losing its 
potentiality. The greater its intensity from time to time, the more 
rapid its approach to extinction. Such a period of acceleration as 
that in which we are now living means that a catastrophe is impend- 
ing. Where foolish men believe that the stupendous achievements of 
human intelligence foretell ever more amazing triumphs and the un- 
ceasing growth of that civilization in which humanity rejoices, Adams 
sees in these achievements the portent of near destruction for civiliza- 
tion if not for humanity as well. With a gravity that it is hard to 
believe unfeigned, he calculates by the mathematical formulas of 
thermodynamics that the date for the great extinction is about 1921. 

Brooks Adams, in an introductory essay entitled " The Heritage 
of Henry Adams ", assures us that the prediction of his brother was 
worked out in deadly earnest, and that the workman was a prognos- 
ticator with an impressive record of fulfilment. Mr. Brooks Adams 
is something of a prophet himself — a minor prophet, however, who 
bows in humility before the record of his elder brother. The younger 
man works through economic science and he, on the basis of the 
production of pig iron and the tendency of the center of the ex- 
changes to leave London for either Berlin or New York, prophesied 
a tremendous convulsion of civilization for about 1930. But the 
elder brother, after an extended study of thermodynamics and the 
behavior of the comet of 1843, fixed the date at 1917 — a prediction 
precisely fulfilled, Brooks Adams believes, by the entrance of the 
United States into the world war. This, Henry Adams tells us, 
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brought to an end the " electrical phase " of thought activity and 
introduced the " ethereal phase ". The duration of this phase, ascer- 
tained by the simple process of extracting the square root of 17.5 
(page 308), must be four years, bringing us to the final catastrophe 
of 1921. 

All of which may suggest that this volume offers what Horace 
Greeley used to call " mighty interesting reading ". 

The prevailing faith of one late generation of reflecting men was 
beautifully summed up in Tennyson's famous lines : 

One God, one law, one element, 

And one far-off divine event 

To which the whole creation moves. 

The formula of Henry Adams is less simple and less adapted to 
rhythmic expression : No God — only Lord Kelvin, Willard Gibbs 
and their disciples ; no law, save those of thermo-dynamics ; no ele- 
ment—only force and motion ; and no event to which, but an infinite 
series of phases through which, the whole creation (that is, the en- 
semble of manifestations of energy) moves. 

In the essays in this volume Mr. Adams repeatedly admonishes 
teachers of history that it is their first and highest duty to guide 
their pupils to a right choice between these formulas. How to go 
about this task should be sought by a careful perusal of the book. 

Wm. A. Dunnino. 

The Place of Science in Modern Civilization and Other Essays. 
By Thorstein Veblen. New York, B. W. Huebsch, 1919. — 
509 pp. 

Rarely does any body of essays, originally published at long in- 
tervals over a period of twenty years, make an impression either of 
unity or of freshness. But this book of Professor Veblen's does 
make such an impression. The three essays on " The Preconcep- 
tions of Economic Science ", the critical essays on Professor Clark 
and Professor Schmoller, the closely reasoned papers on " The Limi- 
tations of Marginal Utility ", on " The Nature of Capital " and on 
" Industrial and Pecuniary Employments " and the two essays on 
" The Socialist Economics of Karl Marx " make up a definitely 
coherent system. If Professor Veblen had never written anything 
else, these essays would have sufficed to give a more complete account 
of his habits of thought and the scope of his interests than most 
scholars leave behind them. The two essays on " The Mutation 



